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EXTRACTS FROM LIFE OF WILLIAM FORSTER. 
(Continued from page 485.) 


For more than twenty years William and 
Anna Forster had enjoyed their rural home 
amongst the hills of Dorsetshire ; but now that 
their only son was nearly grown up, many con- 
siderations combined to make a change of resi- 
dence desirable, and reluctantly as they yielded 
to the prospect, in the early part of 1837 prep- 
arations were actually in progress for reniov- 
ing to the neighborhood of Norwich towards 
the close of the year. Inthe meantime William 
Forster's tender sympathy was awakened by 
the concern of J. J. Gurney to pay a religious 
visit to Friends and others in America; and, 
in the Fifth month of this year, he was brought 
into deep sorrow by the sudden death of his 
sister Deborah, after an illness of twelve hours, 
which was followed by the decease of his be- 
loved mother, a few months later. Thus their 
last year at Bradpole was one of more than 
usually varied interest and peculiar trial; but 
under all, the Lord was their rock and their 
refuge. 

In the Seventh month William Forster went 
down to Liverpool on the occasion of the em- 
barkation of his beloved friend, J. J. Gurney, 
for the United States. They met at Man- 
chester ; Elizabeth Fry, Jonathan and Hannah 
©. Backhouse, and Eliza P. Kirkbride, being 
also of the party. ‘“ We were a united com- 
pany,” says Elizabeth Fry, in her journal. 
“That evening William Forster read the 54th 
chapter of Isaiah, expressing his full belief 
that our dearest Joseph would experience the 
promises contained in the last few verses.” Jt 
18 not easy for those unacquainted with the 


individuals to realize all the interest which at- 
tached to such a little group, so long united 
by many ties, but most of all by fellowship in 
Christ their common Lord, spending a few days 
together, among their friends at Liverpool, and 
finally taking leave of the messenger of the 
gospel, bound for distant fields of labor and of 
suffering. On board the Monongahela, J. J. 
Gurney remarks:—“ William Forster's last 
words in ministry to me, were for the purpose 
of reminding me of our blessed Saviour’s dec- 
laration, ‘ Behold, I am with you alway, even 
unto the end of the world.’ Here is my se- 
curity, here is my comfort, here let me take my 
rest on the bosom of the mighty deep,” 

After this act of Christian friendship and love 
towards a fellow-laborer in the gospel of Christ, 
William Forster resumed his home duties; but, 
in the Ninth month, he was again called away 
to attend the last moments of his surviving 
parent, to whom he had long been bound by 
more than filial affection. His letters to his 
wife, who was unable to accompany him on ae- 
count of the delicate state of her own health, 
lay open his feelings on this occasion with al- 
most youthful tenderness. Writing of his 
mother’s decease, he says :— 

“ Her last moments were apparently free from 
much pain, and so gentle was her dismissal 
from her earthly tabernacle that I was not aware 
of the moment at which she ceased to breathe. 
You may imagine what I must have passed 
through the latter part of my journey, until I 
reached Tottenham, and found I was still in 
time for my beloved parent to know me. She 
knew me, and was most tender towards me, and 
evidently pleased that 1 had come.” 

He afterwards adds : 

‘“T was never in my life so fully sensible of 
the presence of the Lord Jesus. Nay, had He 
been with usin his glorified body, I think it 
would not have been more to my satisfaction 
than the evidence I enjoyed of his invisible 
presence : and, when all was over, I was so full 
of thanksgiving and praise, so persuaded of her 
entrance into the peace and joy of her Lord, 
it seemed for the time to absorb every other 
feeling.” 
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After attending the funeral of his beloved 
mother, W. F. again writes to his wife :— 

“ Weare just returned from Winchmore-hill. 
I think I never was laid so low by sorrow be- 
fore. I do not murmur; sometimes I can give 
thanks in remembrance of the mercy and care 
of our Heavenly Father towards her. I am 


’ REVIEW. 


into Norfolk. He continued to take a warm 
interest in the labors of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society. Every measure calculated to 
promote the circulation of the Holy Scriptures 
throughout both city and country, whether by 
| Bible associations, colportage, or other means, 
\had his support. His anxiety to preserve the 


satisfied that she has found a resting-place in) principles of the Society intact, in all the pro- 
the bosom of her Saviour, that He has made | ceedings of the Committee and its agents, was 
her his own for ever; but all this, much as it| very observable. He took great interest in the 
is to my comfort and support, does not assuage | supply of Testaments to the German and Italian 


my grief; and I cannot but mourn and be very 
sad and heavy in spirit. 

I have neither time nor heart to enter much 
into the detail of this moruing. 
self most at home in sitting part of the time 
alone this morning by the dear remains. Our 
time around the grave was most affecting to 
me. I never felt such inexpressible bitterness 
of grief; but yet I could unite in dear Elizabeth 
Fry’s thanksgiving, and her ministry in the 
meeting was soothing and strengthening to 
me.” 

The time of their removal from Bradpole now 
drew near. They had many friends and neigh- 


great trial to them; and they were themselves 
so generally beloved that their leaving was 
quite a cause of mourning to many—the poor, 
especially, felt it deeply. But, by the ead of 
the year, theyiwere quietly settled in their new 
home near Norwich, pleasantly situated, just 
half way between the city and Karlham. 

His change of residence at once opened to 
William Forster a wider sphere of usefulness ; 
and he was not slow to avail himself of the en- 
larged opportunity of doing good. The extent 
of poverty and suffering which not unfrequently 
prevailed in a city of more than 40,000 inhabi- 
tants, subject to all the fluctuations incident to 
manufacturing employments, could not fail to 
present a field of constant sympathy and active 
exertion to one so much alive to the hardships 
and miseries of his fellow.creatures. His note- 
books furnish an interesting, though very brief 
record of the time spent, when at home, in 
visiting the abodes of wretchedness, and the 
hours employed in superintending the admin- 
istration of funds raised for the relief of dis- 
tress. He was an industrious member of the 
“ Soup Society” and of the “ Provident Coal” 
and * Bedding Associations.” Week after 
week he might be seen taking his turn in deal- 
ing out hundreds of quarts of soup to the poor 
applicants, and in distributing tickets for coals, 
blankets, &c. The Ho<pital and School for the 
Indigent Blind engaged much of his sympathy, 
and he was an active committee-man of both 
institutions. 

Other objects of interest which had claimed 
his attention whilst resident in Dorsetshire, 
were not less dear to him after his removing 


I found my- | 


bors around them, in whom they had long) The supplying foreign sailors, who visited the 
been much interested—to part from these was a 


itinerant musicians. He visited them at their 
| lodgings, and had often the gratification of 
finding them engaged in reading the books 
which the committee, through him, had granted 
them. On several occasions, with the permis- 
, Sion of the head of the troupe of equestrian per- 
formers, he presented a Bible or Testament to 
each individual, writing the name of the party 
jin it. Another object was the supply of the 
‘ wherry-men,” who navigate the river bet ween 
Norwich and Yarmouth, and who, with their 
wives, and occasionally one or two children, 
spend much of their time on board, and have 
| few opportunities of attending public worship. 


port of Yarmouth, with copies of the Scriptures 
io their native tongue, was adopted by the com- 
mittee at his suggestion. Yet, with his retir- 
ing nature, he never could be prevailed upon 
to take part in any public meeting, beyond 
giving it the sanction of his presence. 

He always took a great interest in the Nor- 
folk and Norwich Hospital. When travelling, 
it had been his practice to visit the hospitals ; 
and thus he was enabled to furnish many use- 
ful hints. He frequently visited the patients, 
and made himself acquainted with the cireum- 
stances of many of them. Those of peculiar 
interest he did not lose sight of, on the party 
leaving the hospital. The calming influence 
of his presence in the board-room was very 
perceptible. On one occasion, when a poor man 
was abont to be executed, he called the atten- 
tion of those present to the circumstance, and 
proposed that they should for a short time sus- 
pend the business. One who was present ex- 
pressed his belief that, during that impressive 
silence, many a secret prayer was offered up 
for the poor culprit. 

Such, in addition to his ordinary avocations 
as a member and Uhristian minister of his own 
community, were some of the objects which, 
for many years after his taking up his residence 
in Norfolk, oceupied much of William Forster’s 
time and attention, when at home. But he was 
not unfrequently called to preach the Gospel in 
other parts. 

In the Fourth month of this year, [1838] he 
was liberated by his Monthly Meeting to visit 
“ the families of Friends in the different meet- 
ings constituting the Monthly Meeting of Pard- 
shaw, in Cumberland ;” and in the succeeding 
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five years he was at different times engaged in 
holding meetings with the inhabitants of his 
own county; in visiting Friends in Westmore- 
land, and in Cambridgeshire and Huntingdon- 
shire (1859); in Lancashire (1840); and in 
attending the Yearly Meeting in Dublin, and 
holding some meetings in Ireland. In 1841 he 
attended the General Meeting in Scotland, and 
held meetings both in going and returning; and 
appointed meetings also in some parts of his own 
Quarterly Meeting for the inhabitants of the 
district. In 1842 he was similarly occupied 
both among Friends and the public at large, in 
some parts of Yorkshire, and in Essex; and in 
1843 a certificate was granted him for “ visiting 
- the younger Friends, and attenders of some of 
the larger meetings in England and Ireland.” 
Of none of these services, however, any detailed 
accounts are preserved. They occupied much 
time, and involved no small sacrifice of domestic 
enjoyment on his own part and that of-his wife ; 
but, amidst all this, many were the seasons 
when they could rejoice together that they were 
“counted worthy ” to do or to suffer anything 
for the name of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

The safe and peaceful return of J. J. Gurney 
from his arduous labors in America, in the 
autumn of 1840—and the opportunity of more 
frequent intercourse with T. F. Buxton and his 
family, and other relatives in Norfolk, added 
greatly to their social pleasures ; whilst to Anna 
Forster it was a source of much comfort, es- 
pecially during her husband’s frequent engage- 
ments rrom home, to be so near her only brother, 
and some of the companions of her earlier days. 
The “ bounds of their habitation” appeared 
indeed to have been “fixed” by Him whom 
they sought to serve. 

William Forster had taken much interest in 
his friend Joseph Sturge’s visit to the West In- 
dies, and he rejoiced when, very much in con- 
sequence of this, the apprenticeship system was 
entirely abolished on the lst of Eighth month, 
1838, and all the colored people in the British 
Colonies were, without restriction, at once made 
free. His correspondence, during the period 
embraced by this chapter, shows how closely 
he kept his eye upon public events of every 
kind, affecting the welfare of his fellow men and 
the advancement of the Redeemer’s kingdom. 
Thus he writes :— 


To Josern STURGE. 


“1840. 7th mo. 12th.—To thee I may say 
that my feelings are so much harrowed up by 
a sense of- the cruelties and atrocities of the 
slave-trade, and the horrors, and evils, and sin- 
fulness of war, even in its most mitigated form, 
that it does go very far towards embittering my 
existence. But I make myself sure, and the 
conviction of it ought to quiet the conflict with 
which I am tormented, that not only is the 
weakness of my own nature known to Him who 
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is touched with a feeling of our infirmities ; but 
from Him who is omniscient and omnipotent, 
none of the sufferings, and not a single item of 
all the woe with which the great family of man 
is afflicted, can possibly be hid. And we none 
of us can say how soon, or through what feeble 
and despised instruments, He may be pleased to 
work towards the accomplishment of those pur- 
poses which are every one of them purposes of 
wisdom, pity, and love. We must try 


to hope, for the sake of the many millions of 
his helpless, suffering children, for whose good 
we desire in our poor little way to be given up 
to labor, that He will not suffer our cause, if 
indeed it is his cause, to be injured. O that 
our unwatchfulness and hastiness, and distrust, 
and indiscretion, may in nowise mar it! 


To THE SAME. 


“1840. 9th mo. 23d.—My heart often sinks 
within me at what I hear of the preparations 
for war both at home and abroad. Scarcely a 
day passes without my thinking, to say the 
least of it, of the armed foree sent out against 
the Chinese nation. How strange! and what 
a disgrace to our highly professing nation, that, 
towards the close of the session, the Ministers 
should be able to speak, uncontradicted, and 
with so much boldness, on their measures hav- 
ing met such general approbation. Can it be 
said that among all the religious and philan- 
throphic institutions of the day, a single voice 
was uttered to stay their proceedings towards 
devastation, and fire, and blood !”’ 


To THE SAME. 


“11th mo. 5th.—Just run thy eye over this 
table of the wars of Europe, and reflect for a 
moment what must have been the appalling 
amount of misery that man has been inflicting 
upon man in all those generations; and thea 
think what we are bound to do to prevent a re- 
currence of the same state of things.” 


To THe SAME. 


“11th mo. 12th.—My wish is to see the 
subject taken up simply on Christian principle, 
as a great moral question; and that we may be 
helped to show to the world, and more especially 
to professors of religion, the evil, the sinfulness, 
and the guilt of all war, under every pretext 
whatsoever, and under every possible circum- 
stance ; and that the true Christian can neither 
fight nor have recourse to arms for his defence. 
It must be confessed that the carrying out of 
these (as the doctrine of our Lord calls us to 
make profession of them) implies such ao ad- 
vanced growth in grace, such meekness, gentle- 
ness, forbearance, and forgivene:s towards men, 
and such submissiveness to God, and active 
faith in his superintending care and fatherly 
protection, that we may well say, Who is sut- 
ficient for it? 

. (To be continued.) 


re 
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THE WAY TO THE HEART REVEALED. 
An encouragement for First-day School Teachers. 


Robert Boley, an itinerant preacher among 
the Methodists, related in the chapel at Easton, 
near Bristol, on Sunday, the 4th of January, 
1863, that he was once asked to visit a poor 
girl who was lying hopelessly ill. She had 
sternly refused to see the clergyman, and was 
with great difficulty persuaded to let R. B. be 
asked to call just for once. When he came in, 
however, he could not say anything, but wept 
by her bedside ; when the first line of Watts’s 
hymn, entitled, “ Confidence and joy in God,” 
came into his mind, and he began—“ My God, 
the spring of all my joys.” He had no sooner 
uttered the words than she went on and finished 
the hymn. On his asking how she knew it, 
she said she had learned it at a Sunday-school, 
and was quite broken down, apparently, Ly the 
remembrance and impressions of early days. 
When the doctor came, he forbade her seeing 
any stranger, and, in consequence, the woman 
who waited on her would not admit R. B. 
when he next called. The poor girl, how- 
ever, heard him, and was much distressed at 
not being allowed to see him, saying it made 
her worse. She was, therefore, allowed to see 
him the next day ; he continued to visit her to 
the last, and there was hope in her death. The 
entrance to her heart thus seems to have been 
gained through the hymn learned in childhood, 
and the simple repetition of: a line of it by the 
minister as it was presented to his mind.— Com- 
municated by an auditor. 

Extraordinary quickenings and strengthen- 
ings being often followed by peculiar tempta- 
tions, conflicts and sufferings, require a partic- 
ular watchfulness, if we would be earnest not to 
provoke the Lord to visit us with sore punish- 
ments for our carelessness. 

Fear, therefore ; rejoice with trembling; and, 
as a needful means to secure thyself from fall- 
ing, temper thy joy with true humility and 
gentleness towards the faults of others. Be 
never so high-minded, O man, at the miscar- 
riages of others, as to think thou wouldst not 
do so, should it happen to be thy case; for if 
God does not hold thee up himself, thou wilt 
surely make great mistakes. Therefore, thou 
hadst better not look upon others, but upon 
thyself; and, for fear of falling, be continually 
watchful in prayer. A great many would not 
have fallen so deep, had they been truly hum- 
ble, and more charitable in judging of others. 
He who exalteth himself above others, and does 
not bear with the weak, is sometimes humbled 
and debased under the very weakest of all. 
Bear, therefore, since God bears with thee ; and 
he that bears most with others shows thegreat- 
est strength. 

That which renders the first assaults of temp- 
tation peculiarly severe and dangerous, is the 


curately defined. 


REVIEW 


instability of our own minds, arising from the 
want of faith in God; and as a ship, without a 
steersman, is driven about by the force of con- 
trary winds, soan unstable man, that has no 
aith in God, is tossed and borne away upon 
the wave of every temptation. 


Harrison, N. Y., 2d mo. 18th. 


— ee 


For Friends’ Review. 
REFLECTIONS ON THE NATURE AND EFFECTS OF 
GOD’s LOVE FOR MAN, AND OF MAN’S LOVE 
FOR GOD, 


Love is the purest and the holiest of pas- 
sions, but its character, as is the case with 
every simple feeling or passion, cannot be ac- 
Language can do no more. 
than to express the occasions upon which it 
arises, the causes which produce it, and to des- 
cribe its effects on the hearts, minds and na- 
tures of the beings who are subject to its influ- 
ences. + 

Simple, sincere love is the most unselfish of 
passions, being no less than forgetfulness of 
self in entire good-will for the object toward 
which it is extended. Such is the love at least 
that the Gospel enjoins on us. It causes us to 
sympathize with and to be attracted to the 
loved object; to joy with the joyous and to 
sorrow with the sad. And so important is this 
blessed feeling to every Christian, that our 


Saviour, in his last discourse with his disciples 
before his crucifixion, left with them this sole 
commandment, saying, “ This is my command- 
ment, that ye love one another, as I have loved 


you.” How rich of signification are these last 
words—‘‘as I have loved you!” 

The love of God and his Son, our Saviour, 
for us, is the most wonderful theme upon which 
the mind can dwell. The death that Christ 
endured fur the sake of this love, is the most 
astonishing and important event that has ever 
transpired. 

‘“‘ Greater love hath no man than this, that 
a man lay down his life for his friends.” 

But so great was the love of Christ, that he 
laid down his life not for his friends only, but 
also for his enemies. He died for the good of 
those who slew him. 

After this great example of love which Christ 
gave us, He commands us to model our love 
for one another. He thus enjoins us not to 
love from selfish motives—not to love those 
only who love us, but to love all men with one 
comprehensive feeling of benevolence and de- 
sire for their good. He says tous, “ Love your 
enemies.” Many, apostles and holy men and 
martyrs and all good Christians, have attained 
to some measure of this divine and holy love. 
They have felt their hearts warming and ex- 
panding towards their fellow creatures indis- 
criminately, from no selfish feeling nor sordid 
motives ; from no good that might flow back 
to themselves; but from simple benevolence 
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towards others and sincere wishes for their 


blessing; from sympathy with them as fellow 
men; as partakers of the same destiny ; as co- 
heirs of the promises and joint-heirs with them 
of Christ. 

The feeling of such love is one far more ex- 
alted than any natural affection or passion. 
Man loves from interested motives, because he 
has been first loved, or because he expects some 
good to result to himself from the object of his 
affections. The natural love which the unre- 
generate man feels is the sweetest and most 
noble emotion of his heart; yet even when 
most pure it is apt to be alloyed by many de- 
sires, hopes and expectations, which if not posi- 
tively evil, yet are truly selfish, as they centre 
solely in the advantage of him who entertains 
the feeling. 

Of all earthly loves, the most universal and 
disinterested is that of parents for their off- 
spring—of the mother, more especially, for her 
child. Yet even the mother’s love and ten- 
derness and care are mingled with much vanity 
and pride in her child, and with many hopes 
that she may be repaid in future by its atten- 
tion and devotion. The mother’s love may 
not be all unselfish. If the love of a mother 
is liable to this taint, what can be thought of the 
feeling in other hearts? And I think if we re- 
flect upon it, we shall find neither in parent, 
nor child, nor brother, nor sister, nor husband, 
nor lover, nor wife, a pure benevolence and af- 
fection unalloyed with either pride, envy, pas- 
sion, undue love of authority, or some other 
weakness or wickedness. Yet, in asserting 
this, nothing more is declared beyond the in- 
dubitable fact, that our natural, human hearts 
are desperately wicked, and that we can do no 
good thing without the grace of God. So then 
among unregenerate men we shall find no ex- 
ample of love that is altogether pure, neither 
mixed with selfishness nor wickedness. 

But God’s love is unselfish and spontaneous, 
flowing freely towards his creatures. Behold 
how He himself set forth the nature of love by 
the example of His own great love, in the words 
of St. John the Evangelist: ‘‘ Herein is love, 
not that we loved God, but that he loved us, 
and sent his Son to be the propitiation for our 
sins.” This is love, “ not that we” poor help- 
less creatures, whose breath, life, strength and 
every comfort and faculty are given by the 
beneficence of God, and are held at his merey 
—‘ not that we loved God, but that He ’’—the 
Omnipotent—the Ruler and the Judge of all 
things—“ He loved us’’—thankless and re- 
bellious—who felt no love for Him nor any 
gratitude for his many gifts—‘ He loved us,” 
and so greatly loved us, that he delivered his 
own son to death “ to be‘a propitiation for our 
sins,” that so He might redeem us from them, 
break down the hardness and stubborness of our 
natures, and win us toserve, praise and love Him. 


REVIEW. 


“Oh! unexampled love, 

Love nowhere to be found less than divine ! 

Hail, Son of God, Saviour of Men! Thy name 

Shall be the copious matter of my song 

Henceforth, and never shall my beart thy praise 

Forget, nor from thy Father’s praise disjoin. 

—3d Book Par. Lost. 

After the Apostle Paul has enumerated the, 
gifts of the Holy Spirit to the members of the 
Chureh of Christ, the power of . performing 
wiracles, of healing diseases, of instructing the 
brethren, of speaking, and of interpreting 
tongues, the gift of the ministry and the yet 
higher gift of the apostleship, and has enjoined 
the Christians he was addressing to covet them 
earnest)y—* covet earnestly the best gifts,’— 
yet,” adds the apostle, “I show unto you a 
more excellent way.” - This more excellent 
way is the way of “ charity,’’ or, as the Greck is 
better translated, of “love.” The apostle ex- 
plains at length the character of this gift, 
and having shown that all other gifts are of no 
avail without this of “love” is added, he ex- 
hibits how that man whose heart is animated 
by love will think, feel and act. Though a man 
possessed the eloquence of angels, though he 
could penetrate and foretell the mysteries of 
God, though that mighty faith which removes 
mountains were his, though he were even to 
bestow all his possessions or to give his body to 
the fire for the good of others, yet lacked he 
love, if God and his fellow men were not near 
and dear and precious to him, all his powers, 
gifts and sacrifices would profit him nothing. 

Love crowns all other gifts of God, and alone 
renders the highest of them of any value. 

What good will not love—pure and un- 
selfish Christian love—impel a man to do, 
and from what evil will it not restrain him? 
Will not he suffer long with one whom he 
loveth, and be kind to him? Can a man envy 
whom he truly loveth? Or can he boast him- 
self over his friend? None will behave un- 
seemly among those that he loves, lest he pain 
and offend them, nor will any seek from such 
that which is not his own, neither will he be 
easily provoked at nor think evil of them. 

‘‘ Love rejoiceth not in iniquity;” for that man 
who is capable of this pure and holy sentiment 
can cherish no delight in evil and corruption, 
he will spurn all depravity and wickedness ; 
but in the trath he will rejoice, and exult in 
whatever is noble, pure and upright. 

He who loves is patient, for he will bear long 
for the sake of love. He is trustful, for he 
has confidence in the influence and power of 
goodness and love. He is hopeful, for he knows 
that love cannot long remain unrequited and 
unrewarded. 

So love beth supplants and eradicates 
the evil passions, and implants and nourishes 
up the good and noble. Love not only banishes 
envy, vanity, pride, indecorum, covetousness, 
anger and malice; but bringeth in kindness, 
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patience, confidence and hope. It maketh both 
against evil and for good. It grieveth at in- 
iquity and rejoiceth at righteousness. 

How fitting then that Christ’s last command 
to his disciples should have been that they 
should strive to entertain this holy sentiment 
—this epitome of every virtue and antidote to 
every wickedness. 

How significant is the mark by which Christ 
announced they shall be distinguished. 

“ By this shall all men know that ye are my 
disciples, if ye have /ove one to another.’”’ What- 
ever shall be the characteristics of the votaries 
of other creeds, love shall betoken the true dis- 
eiple of Christ. 

They sball all love one another. And as 
their Master loved all men and died for all, and 
exempted none from the rich inheritance which 
his death procured for man, so shall the dis- 
ciples love all men, and recognize in each a share 
in the merits of their Master’s death, and the 
image of God in which all men are created. 

(To be concluded.) 


+ —1]8r - 


THE SILENT REPROOF OF KINDNESS. 

Riding one day in the direction of the stone 
quarries in Quincy, I saw my friend returning, 
as I conjectured, from his parochial visits to 
some of his poor parishioners. As we drew 


near to each other, I perceived he had some- 


thing in his hand, which I soon discovered to 
be a pair of chickens. ‘Good morning, my 
friend,” said I, “what do you ask for your 
chickens?” ‘ You are not rich enough to pur- 
chase them,” he replied. He then proceeded 
to tell me their brief history. As he was pass- 
ing the humble dwelling of a poor woman, 
whose husband had been very intemperate, she 
called after him, and, holding up these chickens, 
begged him to accept them. “I told her,” 
said he, “she could not afford to give away such 
a fine pair of chickens.” ‘Mr, Cutler,” said 
she, with a sad expression, “ you will hurt my 
feelings if you do not take them. I have fat- 
ted and picked them on purpose for you. It is 
the only return I am able to offer for the very 
great service you have lately done me and my 
little children.” ‘I am not aware,” said Mr. 
Cutler, “of having done you any service of 
late.” Sir,” said the poor woman, “ you have 
reformed my husband.” “ There must be some 
mistake,’’ said Mr. Cutler; “‘ I knew your hus- 
band was intemperate, but I have never said a 
word to him on the subject.” “I know you 
never Lave,” said she; “for if you had, his 
pride is such that it might have made matters 
worse. It is now more than two months since 
he left off. It has happened oddly enough, 
that often, when you have stepped in to say a 
few kind words to us, he has been taking his 
dram, or taking down his jug, or putting it back 
again. About two months ago, just after you 
went out, he went to the door, and, to my as- 
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tonishment, poured nearly a pint of rum out of 
his jug on to the ground, and said, ‘ Debby, rinse 
out that jug with hot water; I have done! I 
can’t stand that man’s looks any longer. If Mr. | 
Cutler would look savage, I shouldn’t mind it; 
but he looks so sad, and so benevolent all the 
while, when he sees me taking a dram, that I 
know what he means just as well as if he 
preached it in a sermon; and I take it very 
kindly of him that he dida’t give me a long 
talk.’’’— Memoirs of B. C. Cutler, D. D., by 
H. Gray, A. M. . 
For Friends’ Review. 

OUR RELIGIOUS SOCIETY—SCRIPTURAL 

STRUCTION. 


In No. 28 of the current volume ef the Re- 
view, I regret to notice that some writer, or 
writers, in another periodical, appear to have 
taken an unfavorable view of the present. position 
of our beloved Society ; also, as would appear, 
they question what they are pleased to deem 
the expedients resorted to by the Society for 
the recovery of lost ground. The Review was 
undoubtedly right in briefly showing the 
schismatical tendencies of these anonymous 
writers. If the statement be true, that our 
branch of the Christian Church is visibly de- 
clining, if the walls around our department of 
Zion are tottering to fall, there must be a 
cause; danger must be lurking somewhere in 
our midst. And may we not reasonably con- 
clude that, if the Great Head of the Church is 
pleased to call upon some among us to stand as 
watchmen upon the walls, to proclaim the ap- 
proach of any and every invader; or if He 
designs to make of any of these the Nehemiahs 
of our times, to repair the waste places and set 
up the gates anew, such will not find it to be 
their first business publicly to proclaim our 
weakest, our most vulnerable points. It would 
seem more consonant with the duties expected 
of such that, like one of old, they quietly set 
about examining the waste places, earnestly 
endeavoring to encourage each to commence 
the repairs over against his own house. We 
certainly think the humble mind would find it 
a much more congenial engagement to be en- 
deavoritg to cultivate the unity of the Spirit in 
the bonds of peace, than to be found cultivat- 
ing the spirit of the accuser—even that which 
tends to divide in Jacob and scatter in Israel. 

I presume that many of the readers of the 
Review, as well as myseif, will be surprised to 
learn that the getting up of Bible classes and 
Scriptural schools for our members has been 
regarded by any as an evidence of weakness or 
an indication of departure from the simple 
standard of primitive Quakerism. 

The writer was one of a large family, and, 
though he had a birthright in the Society of 
Friends, he was placed, during almost his 
entire minority, out of the reach of the 
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meetings of said Society, and grew up without 


the advantages of having access to Bible classes 
or First-day Scripture schools; yet, in early 
life, he had a taste for reading, not only such 
books as were available that threw light upon 
the history of Friends, but especially the Holy 
Scriptures ; and when increased familiarity with 
the usages of the Society had taught me that 
the study of the Scriptures of Truth was a 
duty enjoined upon all our members, I had 
somehow come to the conclusion that the 
youths among us were generally familiar with 
the contents of the Sacred Volume; and hence 
qualified not only to give a reason for their 
hope, but for those peculiar views of doctrine 
and practice which seem in this age to have 
been more particularly committed to our care. 
Circumstances, however, compelled me to change 
my views. After having been placed by the 
Society in a position which, for some time, 
brought me in familiar contact with many of 
the children of Friends, I confess that 1 was 
disappointed in finding there was a general 
dearth among them of that kind of information 
which Bible classes and First-day schools are 
so well calculated to supply ; and hence I sup- 
posed the Society was only performing one of 
its legitimate and ordinary duties, when, in 
every available place, it heartily set about 
organizing those institutions, so well calculated, 
under the Divine blessing, to give to our youths 
a more critical knowledge of that volume 
which is said to make wise unto salvation 
through faith in Christ Jesus. Surely, we 
need no higher motive to unite us to encourage 
our children to study its invaluable contents 
than that supplied by the Saviour himself, 
when he says of the Scriptures, ‘They are they 
which testify of me,” and that they cannot be 
broken. 

The testimony of the Yearly Meetings of our 


religious Society to the entire spirituality of 


worship under the Gospel has been uniform, 
consistent and firm, from the days of George 
Fox to the present time. While Friends con- 
tinue to recognize the worship of our Heavenly 
Father to be an individual work, yet they have 
ever recognized the additional fact that the 
Great Head of the Church has been pleased, 
in mercy, to bestow upon his unworthy children 
a variety of gifts to be publicly exercised for 
the comfort, encouragement and consolation of 
His own flock, and that the exercise of these 
is to be allowed and encouraged, whatever 
direction they may take, whether that of preach- 


ing, pre tyer or praise, 80 long as the se exhi- 


bitions are felt to be the spontaneous offshoots of 


the one Spirit, and to baptize into one body. 

Sincerely believing that the 
Friends was called into being for a special pur- 
pose, and that no other body of professing 
Christians—however extended may be their 
spheres of usefulness—that has yet appeared is 


caleulated to supply their place, I trust that I 
may be allowed to express the settled convic- ’ 
tion that their day’s work is only just dawning i 
upon them, and that they will yet emerge from 8 
the twilight in their onward course unto the 
noonday of their existence ; and as their day’s 
work keeps pace with the day, their work will ' 

gradually unfold before them; and although, BH 
perhaps, \ 

stereotyped track, yet they will continue to 


build upon the ancient foundation, and rear ru 
and beautify their spiritual superstructure ; 

until the object be accomplished for which Ri 
they were called into existence. Then there 2 
will be one peace universal, one Sabbath of a 
rest—then the kingdoms of this world will j 


have become the kingdoms of our Lord and of 
his Christ. 


all who profess the name of Friends may 
become increasingly watchful ; 
not unwisely give way to a spirit of discourage- 


become 
earnestly strive to watch over the other for 
good ; 
each laboring in bis own sphere, in the spirit of 
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they may not be allowed to follow any 









































In conclusion, I would express the hope that 
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ment or fault-finding ; that, indeed, we may not 
murmurers, but that each one may 
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to provoke unto love and good works, ty 








love, to strengthen the feeble-minded, to sup- 

port the weak, and thus be found bringing ; 
forth the fruits of that Spirit which worketh 

patience, experience and hope. T. C. 

Grafton, 3d mo. 26th, 1866. 
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THE USE OF AFFLICTIVE DISPENSATIONS. 

When Lydia H. Sigourney heard Robert 
Montgomery preach in Glasgow, his text was 
Revelations ni. 19 :—‘* As many as I love, I 
rebuke and chasten ; be zealous, therefore, and 
repent.” 

A filictive dispensations are not always viewed 
in accordance with their design. There is 
an obduracy which resists them. One of the 
prophets speaks of those who set their faces as 
a flint; but when the sorrow that presses out 
the bitter tears from the heart comes upon us, 
aod we inquire, why is this from God’s mercy ? 
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behold, a letter in His handwriting, which iu 
solves the doubt,—*‘ As*many as I love, I re- “iy 
buke and chasten.” f: 





Christian ! dost thou suffer from sickness, 
from bereavement, from domestic evils, from 
disappointment of cherished hopes, or from the 
attainment of those hopes, and the discovery 
that they are but vanity? Canst thou not meet 
them as proofs of sonship,—tests of the filial 
spirit,—marks of the wisdom of a Father, whose 
frowns are but the grave countenance of love? 
Look into thy conduct ; scrutinize its motives ; 
search after the intended lesson; ask, ‘‘ What 
wilt thou have me to do.” “Be zealous and 
repent ;’ for if one arrow is not enough, He 
bath a full quiver. If one plague fails of its 
effect, there are ten more. 
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ceth not, thou mayest be made to walk “ under 
the cloud, and through the sea,” until thy 
soul shall say, in utter prostration, “all thy 
billows have gone over me,—I have sinned ; 
what shall I do, O thou preserver of men?” 


__ FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 7, 1866. 


PaitapEtpHi1A YEARLY Meetina.—The 
position of this meeting during the last twenty 
years, especially in its relation to the other 
Yearly Meetings of our religious Society, has 
caused much painful solicitude—bringing many 
of its own members into difficulty, and leading 
to much embarrassment, and even divisions, in 
some other parts of the Society. As the time 
of its annual assembling comes near—being the 
16th inst.—the minds of many Friends in dis- 
tant places are doubtless turned toward it with 
fervent desires that it may no longer pursue a 
course which proclaims to each of the other 
Yearly Meetings :—“ Stand by thyself, come not 
near to me; for lam holier than thou.” Hereto- 
fore we have had to experience that “ hope 
deferred maketh the heart sick.” 

It has often been shown in this paper that 
the ground taken by those who controlled the 
proceedings of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting in 
reference to the secession from New England 
Yearly Meeting in 1845, was a violation of the 
order and constitution of our religious Society, 
and would necessarily produce evil results. 
Refusing, to read Epistles addressed to us by 
our brethren of New England, those who had 
the controi of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
undertook to judge and reverse the disciplinary 
proceedings of N. EK. Yearly Meeting in the 
cases of its members who had separated from 
it and set up meetings contrary to the order 
and discipline of our religious Society. Ina 
report prepared by Philadelphia Meeting for 
Sufferings, and forced upon the Yearly Meet- 
ing in 1849, it was declared that these separa- 
tists, although they had been disowned by the 
Monthly Meetings to which they had belonged, 
were still entitled to be considered as mem- 
bers of the religious Society of Friends, and to 
be recognized as such by their brethren, as far 
as might be necessary to secure their rights. 


The Report further declared that until the | 


“larger body”’—that is, New England Yearly 


it was not perceived how unity could be restored 
between the Yearly Meetings of Philadelphia 
and New England. The document concluded 
with an earnest exhortation to Friends in New 
England to become reconciled to each other, 
and to unite in support of the testimonies of 
truth. 

New England Yearly Meeting has never 
found it needful or proper to “ retract or annul” 
its proceedings—and what hus become of the 
members of the “smaller body?” So far from 
being reconciled to those from whom they had 
separated, they have been unable to agree 
among themselves, and have actually subdi- 
vided—holding two “smaller bodies ””—each 
claiming to be New England Yearly Meeting. 
The question therefore arises, and becomes very 
important for Philadelphia Yearly Meeting to 
determine, whether all the persons constituting 
these two bodies “ are entitled to be considered 
as members of the religious Society of Friends, 
&ec ;” or whether this privilege is to be extended 
to only one of the bodies—and, if so, to which? 
One of them is said to be in unity and corres- 
pondence with the “smaller body” in Bucks 
Co.,, Pennsylvania, which embraces meetings 
held in Philadelphia and other places by those 
who have seceded from Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting, and, in the present state of affairs, 
while a Philadelphia Monthly Meeting is en- 
gaged in disowning its members who have 
joined with the Bucks County Meeting, it may 
receive by certificate persons, as members, who 
come from the New England body which is in 
unity with that meeting! Such is one of many 
illustrations that might be given of the anarchy 
into which a departure from right order and 
discipline has brought us. 

While Philadelphia Yearly Meeting has 
thus, for twenty years, refused to correspond 
with New England Yearly Meeting, the latter 
has been in full unity and correspondence with 
all the Yearly Meetings in the world, except- 
ing, for a few years, that of Ohio, while it was 
under the control of those who were in sym- 
pathy and unity with the New England 
seceders. Following the example of Phila- 
delphia, a portion of Ohio Yearly Meeting, 
joined by the clerk, persisted in recognizing 
the New England seceders as members of our 
religious Society, and thus eventually separated 


Meeting—retracted or annulled its proceedings, | from the Society themselves, and now, like the 
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seceding body in New England, have become 
divided, many of them holding separate meet- 
ings and a General meeting, similar in character 
to that established in Bucks County, Pa. 
Another great error committed by those who 
have directed the proceedings of Philada. Y. M. 
in Opposition to a large portion of its members, 
was the recognition of the separate body in 
Ohio, as Ohio Yearly Meeting, without inquir- 
ing into the circumstances of the case, and con- 
trary to the action of all the other Yearly 
Meetings of the Society. It is true that, 
after sending one epistle to that body and pre- 
paring another, further correspondence has 
been suspended, it being evident that its con- 
tinuance must necessarily cut off Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting from the Society at large, and 
that the only means by which any of its mem- 
bers could preserve their membership in the 
Society of Friends, would be to hold a Yearly 
Meeting in unity and connection with the other 
Yearly Meetings. But the idea is still put forth 
by a paper in this city, which, though edited an- 
noymously, is understood to represent the views 
of those who direct the action of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting, that a correspondence with 
the Ohio Separatists is to be resumed. It is 
earnestly to be hoped that no such attempt will 
be made, but, on the contrary, that Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting will “ retract or annul” 
the unconstitutionsl measure which assumed to 
restore to membership persons who had seceded 
from another Yearly Meeting and been dis- 
owned under its discipline. This step once 


home to Jesus. He often prayed to his Heavenly 
Father during his sickness, to enable him to bear 
his afflictions patiently to the end. 

Diep, on the 17th of Third month, 1866, near 
Friendsville, East Tenn., Erararm Les, Sr., aged 86 
years, 6 months and 17 days; a member of Newberry 
Monthly Meeting. This dear friend emigrated from 
North Carolina in the year 1803, when East Ten- 
nessee was a wilderness; and he was one of the 
principal pillars of the Society in the State. His 
sympathy for the poor slave was manifested in his 
early life, being connected with the Manumission 
Society for many years, and for some time occupied 
the presidential chair of that society in East Ten- 
nessee. He filled the station of an Elder for forty- 
eight years, and his counsel and conversation were 
always attractive and edifying. From his early days 
he was an opposer of the use of spirituous liquors 
and tobacco, and lived in moderation and temper- 
ance at all times, literally fulfilling the injunction of 
the Apostle, “Live peaceably with all men.” For 
the last ten years his time was wholly occupied in 
looking after the interests of the church, and per- 
forming his little rounds of errands of comfort and 
advice to the Lord’s little flock. In meetings of 
discipline he was ever ready to pour on the oil of 
reconciliation in all matters of difference, and was 
indeed a true Father in Israel. His last sickness 
was short and accompanied with little pain. He 
expressed himself some time before his death that 
he thought his work about fiaished. 





, on the 14th of 2d mo., at the residence of 
her son-in-law, Samuel Mendenhall, near Plainfield, 
Indiana, Saran Carrer, widow of John Carter, de- 
ceased, and an Blder of Mill Creek Mo. Meeting, aged 
86 years, 3 months and 27 days. She removed with 
her husband to the State of Indiana at its early set- 
tling, and manifested through a long life by her 
daily practices that she was not ashamed of the sim- 
plicity of truth. Her last illness was of a painfal 
character, which she bore with Christian fortitude, 
often expressing a desire that she might thus hold 
out to the end, which was mercifully granted. She 
left the consoling assurance that she has exchanged 
the pains and sorrows of earth for the joys of heaven. 


, on the 17th of 10th month, 1865, Ann Buia 
Austiy, wife of William G. Austin, aged 43 years, 4 
months and 12 days; a member of Norwich Monthly 
Meeting, C. W. A few months previons to her de- 
cease, she appeared conscious that her life was near- 
ly finished, and seemed to be preparing her temporal 
as well as her spiritual hose for the change. When 
brought to a sick bed, she experienced severe bodily 
suffering, which was borne with much patience and 
resignation. When at intervals she lay more quiet, 
she was often heard to repeat these lines, “ Happy 
day, happy day, when Jesus washed my sins away.” 
,on the lst of Twelfth month, 1865, near 
Thorntown, Indiana, Caatkiry A. Cuawyer, in the 
47th year of his age; an esteemed Elder of Sugar 
Plain Monthly Meeting. He bore a lingering illness 
with Christian resignation and with entire reliance 
on his Redeemer, as bis only hope of salvation. With 
a heart overflowing with gratitude to God for his un- 
speakable gift to him, he earnestly desired to be true 
to him, both in doing and suffering. Through the 
whole course of his active life he was very zealously 
engaged for the amelioration of the condition of the 
African race, especially those who were in bondage, 
insomuch that for many years he felt it right to ab- 
stain from the use of the product of their uarequited 
toil. 

——, on the 23d of Second month, 1866, Anya 8. 
Evxinton, wife of Lindley M. Elkinton, of Phila. 
delpbia, aged 38 years. 





taken, we might confidently expect a restoration 
of those who compose the disjointed portions of 
our religious Society, and a return of harmonious 
action “in support of the testimonies of truth.” 


~~ 

MARRIED, On the 4th of First month, 1866, at the 
residence of Christy Davis, Brooklyn, N. Y., Josera 
P. Newnatt, of Lynn, Mass., to Exizaneta H. 
Barker, formerly of Tiverton, R. I. 


, on the 27th of Third month, 1866, at the 
house of Stephen Taber, near Milton, N. Y., Cor- 
NELIVs A. Ransome to Hanyan G. Lounsperry. 


, on the 7th of Third month, 1866, Samurn 
Way, Jr., of Dunning’s Creek Monthly Meeting, Pa., 
to Jang Witson, of Wilsonville, Pa. 
gg 
Diep, on the 12'h of Tenth month, 1865, near 
Seymour, Indiana, Benjamin Wuire, aged 64 years 
lacking 13 days; an esteemed member of Driftwood 
Monthly Meeting. He moved from North Carolina 
in 1842, and settled within the limits of this Monthly 
Meeting. He was earnestly engaged to have his 
house set in order: and soon after he was taken 
sick, he testified of his peace, and readiness to go 
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Dizp, on the 4th of Tenth month, 1865, SamvueL 
ADAMSON, after a lingering illness of many months, 
which he was enabled to bear with much Christian 
patience and resignation; a consistent member of 
Rocksylvania Monthly Meeting, Iowa. 


——, on the 25th of Twelfth month, 1865, at the 
residence of her grandson, Geo. Leggett, MARGARBT 
Roeers, widow of the late Jeremiah Rogers, in the 


ist year of her age; a member of Peru Monthly 
Meeting, N. Y. 


——, on the 2d of Ninth month, 1865, James E., 
son of Thomas H. and E)mina Neal, aged 1 year and 


: — a member of Oak Ridge Monthly Meeting, 
nd. 


, on the 3d of Third month, 1866, near Oska- 
loosa, Iowa, Amy, daughter of Wm. H. and Martha 
R. Pounds, in the 4th year of her age; a member of 
West Union Monthly Meeting, Ind. — 


——, on the 30th of Seventh month, 1865, in Har- 
rison Co., Ohio, Jesse B. Crew, aged 61 years; a 
member of Short Creek Monthly Meeting. "He had | 
been in feeble health for several years, and near his | 


close acknowledged his entire resignation to the} 
Divine will. 


, on the 27th of Twelfth month, 1865, at West 
Branch, Iowa, Mary H. Mives, aged 35 years, 8 
months and 25 days; a member of Legrand Monthly 
Meeting. She bore a long and painful illness with | 
true Christian resignation, and near her close she 
said that her day’s work was all done, and she was 
only waiting the welcome summons. 


——, near Friendsville, Tenn., on the 19th of 10th 
month, 1865, Saran Barats, wife of S. H. Beals, in 
the 29th year of her age; a member of Newberry 
Monthly Meeting. 

, on the 9th of Second month, 1866, at Roch- 
ester, N.H., Jepepian Meaper, in the 91st year of, 
his age; a member of Dover Monthly Meeting. 
Though he conversed little on religious subjects, yet 
from the patience with which he bore his sufferings, 
and the composure with which he met the approach 


of death, his friends have the comforting hope that 
his end was peace. 


, on the 22d of Second month, 1866, at Roch- 
ester, N. H., Watrer, son of Elijah and Wealthy D. 
Jenkins, aged 24 years ; a member of Dover Monthly 
Meeting. Though he was for many years an invalid, 
yet his mind became richly laden with useful knowl- 
edge, and it was a source of instruction to those 
farther advanved in years to converse with him. The 
truths of Scripture were clearly unfolded to his 
understanding, and it was evident to those who were | 
privileged to converse with him on religious sub- | 
jects, that, while thus secluded from an intercourse } 
with the world, he was learning in the School of 
Christ. Looking to his Saviour for support, he was 
enabled to bear bis keenest sufferings without a, 
murmur. On a friend speaking to him of his priva-| 
tions, he replied, ‘‘I have many blessings.” When 
the hour for his release drew near, he was favored to | 
meet it calmly, feeling the blessed assurance that he 


was about to enter that city where “the inhabitant | 
shall not say I am sick.” i 


, on the 22d of Second month, 1866, near 
Bartonia, Indiana, Nancy, wife of Nathan S. Pike, 
aged 29 years, 3 months and 1 day; a member of 
White River Monthly Meeting. For many years she | 
had been preparing to meet her Heavenly Father 
whenever he might see meet to remove her from 
works to reward. Her last illness was short and 
severe, so that she could say but little; yet she gave 
evidence that she was fully prepared to go. 


REVIEW. 


BIBLE ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS IN AMERICA. 


A Stated Annual Meeting of the Bible Association 
of Friends in America will be held at the Committee 
room, Arch Street Meeting-house, on Seventh-day 
evening, the 14th of Fourth month, at 8 o’clock. 
Friends generally are invited to attend. 

3d mo. 31, 1866—2t. Joun Carter, Secretary. 
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Frienps’ Book anv Stationery Srore, 109 North 
Tenth St., has for sale: ‘‘ Hymns for F. D. Schools,” 
30 cts.,—a choice collection from New York; ‘‘ The 
Perfect Sacrifice,” 80 cts.; ‘‘Plants from Bible 
Lands,” (colored,) 75 cts.; a fresh lot of Western 
Friends’ Tracts, comprising No. 4 of “‘ Old Banner 
Essays ;” “ The Society of Friends,” commonly called 
Quakers” (an English reprint;) “‘ Examples and En- 
couragements in Prayer;” “Closet Prayer ;” Tracts 
for Children; “Little Will ;” “In the Woods;” Nu- 
merous small books, such as “ Taylor’s Holy Living 
and Dying,” “It is I,” by N. Hall, “I will Rejoice in 
Salvation,” &c. &c. Leaflets, (bymns,) 5 for 1 ct. 
Also, holly paper folders; pearl do. ; colored crayons 
for children, 10 cts. ; Slates, with drawing models on 
the frames, with white pencils to use with them, 45 
cts.; Pocket Diaries and Pocket Mem. Books, 50, 60 
and 40 cts. ; Folios, 50 cts.; do. $1; very fine Black 
Ink; Dreka’s superior French Note Papers, in great 
variety, with Envelopes to match ; Vases ; a fresh lot 
of Reward Cards, (Englisb,) consisting of Illustrated 
Mottoes, Scripture Texts, Parables, &&. We have 
also received an entirely new set of Photograpbs, of 
various sizes and prices; a full length ‘Wm. Penn 
under the Elm,” 50 cts.; several Scripture subjects, 
do.; the Treaty Tree, Indians, &c., with Wm. Penn, 
50 cts. Also, First-Day School Cards, with poem, 
of most of the above-named subjects, 15 cts.; Small 
Cards and Cartes de Visite, 10 cts. ; Alphabet blocks, 
for children, 30 cts. ; Newspaper Envelopes, Postage 
Stamps, &c. 

N. B.—In press, and will shortly be published, 
J. D. Crewdson’s Hymns. 

3d mo., 1866. 
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For Friends’ Review. 
FRIENDS IN EAST TENNESSEE. 


I would like to acknowledge through the 
“Review” the following receipts of money to 
aid Friends of Lost Creek, Tenn., in building 
a Quarterly Meeting House; the amount has 
been forwarded to Jas. F. Beales, Friendsville, 
Tenn., Treasurer of the Building Committee,— 
to wit: Fairfield Preparative Meeting, $13.50 ; 
Grove Monthly Meeting, $5.00; Driftwood 
Monthly Meeting, $3.75; Vermillion Monthly 
Meeting, $35.20; Elwood Monthly Meeting, 
$28.80; Rush Creek Monthly Meeting, $5.00; 
Bridgeport Monthly Meeting, $20.00; Centre 
Preparative, $8.25 ; Easton Preparative, $3.25 ; 
Sugar Plain Monthly Meeting, $37.00; West 


| Union Monthly Meeting, $46.68; Plainfield 


Monthly Meeting, $36.50; Beech Grove Pre- 
parative, $4.85, ‘Total, $247.58. This leaves 
of the $800 for which appeal was made through 
the “ Friends’ Review” of 12th mo. 9, 1865, 
$552.42 unprovided for, so far as 1 have been 
able to learn. 

I received a letter from J. ¥'. Beales recently, 
in which he informs me that the contract for 
the house has been let at $1300, and that from 
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the encouragement they have received, they 
are depending on Friends of the North for this 
$800. In relation to this amount, he remarks 
that under their straitened circumstances it 
would be burdensome to them to have to raise 
this amount above what they have already done, 
saying, however, that they do not wish to be 
burdensome to Friends of other places. From 
my own observation of their condition, I know 
that this isso. They have already done liber- 
ally in raising the amount they have. He also 
writes that their last Quarterly Meeting, though 
small, was one of much encouragement, and 
that Lost Creek Monthly Meeting, which had 
been suspended for some time, is now regularly 
kept up. Since the resumption of that Monthly 
Meeting, some had joined in membership with 
Friends, and others contemplate doing so soon. 

Since being with Friends in that country 
last fall, and seeing something of the open field 
there evidently is there for Friends to occupy 
and improve, I feel much interested that Friends 
in more favored parts of the land should lend 
them a helping hand. If some Friends in each 
Yearly Meeting would take the matter in hand, 
and bring the subject properly before Friends, 
I am sure there is liberality enough amongst us 
to meet the call. 























JEREMIAH HADLey. 
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For Friends’ Review. 
PETROLEUM LAMP EXPLOSIONS. 


These lamp explosions, as they are generally 
called, are becoming so frequent, as to give just 
cause for anxiety, especially in rural districts, 
and in cities among that class who cannot 
command the conveniences of gas lights. When 
petroleum was first used for illuminating pur- 
poses, it was supposed we had found an article 
reliably safe; but experience has proved that 
it is liable to most dangerous accidents. With- 
in a short period the New York papers have 
reported two lamp explosions, causing the death 
of three or four persons, and the serious injury 
of as many more; resulting in one instance, it 
is said, from attempting to fill the lamp while 
burning; and in the other, the cause not 
stated. 

Perhaps the article is more inflammable now 
than formerly, and if so, it probably is caused 
by having combjned with it more —. 
Naphtha, or, as it is now called, “ Gasolene,”’ 
name which represents both naphtha and He 
zine, is separated trom petroleum in the process 
of refining ; and being worth not more than one- 
third the value of refined petroleum, refiners 
find it advantageous to separate as little of it as 
possible ; and being undistinguishable from pe- 
troleum by sight, itcan be mixed with the mer- 
chantable article to the great pecuniary profit of 
the vender, although to the great hazard of fatal 
accidents to the consumers. There is cause to 
believe that some disasters have been occa- 




















sioned, or have been much aggravated, by the 
presence of an undue proportion of gasolene. 
Consumers have to depend not only upon the 
care of inspectors, but also upon the fairness of 
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venders ; for the admixture of a few gallons of 
gasolene, worth twenty cents per gallon, with a 


barrel of petroleum, so greatly increases the 


profit of sales, as to present a strong temptation 
to adulterate. 
Petroleum inspectors use a hydrometer, a 


small glass tube, about five inches long, pro- 


vided with a grade of figures, somewhat like a 
thermometer, numbering from figure ten to 
eighty. When this tube is immersed in water, 
it will settle to the figure ten: when tried in 
petroleum, it will settle to about fifty ; place it 
in gasolene, it will sink to about seventy-five ; 
the last indicating a specific levity, and of course 
inflammability, unsafe for purposes of illumina- 
tion. A hydrometer, therefore, is a pretty ac- 
curate test of the presence of an undue propor- 
tion of gasolene, and costing only one dollar, is 
a neat and convenient instrument to test the 
weight of other fluids compared with water. 

Dealers have another instrument, called “ The 
Oil Test,” used for the purpose of ascertaining 
at what temperature a sample of oil will burn 
(not explode) upon applying a torch to the sur- 
face. This instrument is arranged by having a 
small metallic cup, with oil in it, placed over a 
lamp, but sufficiently disconnected to prevent 
communication between the blaze of the lamp and 
the oil which is about to be tested. Connected 
with or immersed in the oil, is the bulb of an 
ordinary thermometer, so arranged as to be influ- 
enced by the warmth of the oil. When the oil 
does not burn upon the surface, upon the applica- 
tion of a torch, until the thermometer indicates 
a temperature of 110°, it is considered strictly 
merchantable: but either law or the custom of 
trade, it appears, does not reject an article, if it 
inflames from the surface at a temperature as 
low as 92°. 

This wide range from 110° to 92°, indicates 
the presence of an additional proportion of 
gasolene, increasing as the temperature descends 
from 110° to 92°. The question may be worthy 
of consideration, whether lamp explosions, as 
they are called, do not frequently proceed from, 
or have their consequences greatly aggravated 
by, an undue mixture of gasolene with petroleum ; 
as indicated by the above stated range, in differ- 
ent specimens. 

There are some circumstances, however, con- 
nected with the operations of the oil test, which 
are calculated to throw a doubt over the theory 
that ascribes lamp explosions to the ignition of 
gas in the lamp. For it does not appear that 
any explosion has ensued when expe rimenting 
with the oil test; and yet, as the gas extricated 
by the process is of the same nature as that 
which is supposed to produce explosions, it is 
difficult to comprehend why the oil in the fest 
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should not also explode, especially as it is ex- 
perimented upon by firing the gas, the very 
thing which is supposed to explode lamps. 

In investigating the causes of these disasters, 
the evidences strongly support the opinion that, 
in most instances, the lamp does not break in 
consequence of the gas or oil in the lamp becom- 
ing ignited ; in other words, that no explosion 
takes place ; but rather, like other glass vessels, 
they sometimes break from causes unexplainable, 
sometimes by portions of the lamp becoming 
unequally heated, or by an injury received at 
the moment, or at some previous unknown or 
unremembered period, and which did not in- 
dicate the extent of the injury until the instant 
when it fell to pieces in the hands of the suf- 
ferer. 

One instance has come to my knowledge of a 
lamp breaking some quarter of an hour after the 
light had been extinguished : there was no re- 
port like an explosion, and the only intimation 
heard was a sharp click peculiar to the breaking 
of glass vessels. It was not produced by ig- 
nition of gas in the lamp, or it would have 
been discovered, the room being dark. The 
only change visible afterwards, was the frac- 
ture of the glass and escape of the oil. If the 


lamp at that moment had been burning ina 
person’s hand, it would doubtless have fallen 
to pieces, scattering the fluid, perhaps in a 


burning condition, over the person’s apparel, 
and not unlikely, would have added another to 
the already numerous instances of death by 
this valuable yet dangerous element. Other in- 
stances could be cited, corroborative of the 
sentiment that these disasters are not necessa- 
rily the result of what are supposed to be lamp 
explosions. 

If the opinion should prove to be correct, that 
these accidents do not procced from ignited gas, 
but from the fracture of the glass from other 
causes, then the substitution of metallic for glass 
lamps would materially diminish their frequency, 
and also preclude another source of danger, 
arising from the lamp socket becoming loose 
in the neck of the lamp: the sockets in glass 
lamps, being generally secured by cement, not 
unfrequently become so loose, that a small in- 
clination of the lamp renders both socket and 
burner liable to fall over, in which case, the 
wick dripping with oil would be liable to inflame 
instantly. 

But metallic lamps, having the burner fixed 
by a screw fastening, could be so firmly secured 
as 10 preclude accidents of this kind, and also 
to a great extent, it is believed, those produced 
from ignition of the gas, if such instances do 
really occur. 

And even if the gas theory should prove to be 
correct, aud the blaze of the wick should ignite 
the gas, there is reason to believe the expan- 
sive force would not burst a metallic lamp, for 
it would expend its power and become inert in 
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a moment, for want of a supply of oxygen > 
while the brittle nature of glass would cause it 
to yield to a comparatively slight pressure. 

These arguments favor the opinion that 
lamp accidents are likely to proceed from other 
causes than gas combustion, and also, whether 
they do or not, their frequency and danger 
would likely be much diminished by the substi- 
tution of metallic lamps for glass. 

These remarks are offered for the purpose of 
giving some direction to public sentiment in 
relation to the cause of these accidents, and also 
with the hope that some preventive may be 
devised by which these sad visitations may be 
avoided. 

Those who have never witnessed one of these af- 
flictive dispensations in their own neighborhood, 
or among their own kindred, may perhaps be ex- 
cused to a certain extent for not feeling deeply 
for the sufferers; but having known, as I have, 
an interesting young woman, the mother of two 
infant children, cut down in a moment in the 
vigor of life, and, from the enjoyment of health 
and domestic felicity, prostrated at once upon 
the bed of languishment and death. is sufficient 
to awaken one’s tenderest sensibility, and to 
arouse an effort, however feeble, towards pro- 
tecting others from a similar calamity. 

The lines of the English Quaker poet are so 
pathetically descriptive of the scene to which 
allusion has just been made, that 1 am more 
than willing to have them appended. 

A sister, daughter, mother, wife! 
At noon,—life smiled before thee, 
Night,—brougbt nature’s mortal strife, 


Day,—death’s conquest over thee. 


Lone Isuanp, 3d mo., 1866. G. F. 


_ 8 


From the London Friend. 

JOHN GOUGH, THE, BLIND MATHEMATICIAN. 

Dear Friend,—Some enquiries were re- 
cently made by a correspondent of the British 
Friend respecting John Gough, the Blind 
Mathematician, as he is there designated. A 
few meagre particulars appeared in reply the 
following month, from a namesake in Dublin. 
These were so very far short of doing justice to 
a really extraordinary man, that I feel some- 
thing more adequate is called for respecting him. 
This will no doubt prove interesting to the 
readers of both journals. 

John Gough is called by Dr. Kitto “ The 
Blind Philosopher.” is immediate progeni- 
tors were Friends, and he was born a member 
of our Society, his mother being the eldest 
daughter of John Wilson, the son of Anthony 
and Dorothy Wilson, of High Wray, on the 
western bank of Windermere Lake. He was 
educated at the Friends’ school in Kendal, and 
many of his associates were also Friends. These 
circumstances, combined with his attainments, 
though not himself, as Coleridge states,a Qua- 
ker, may render some account of him suitable 
for a place in your columns. 
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John Gough was a frequent visitor at my | friend and father-in-law, Colonel Whaley, many 


grandfather's, at High Wray ; and in my youth- | years, in New England, who not only faithfully 
ful days, I have often heard the latter relate} secreted him, buat kindly supported him in this 
astonishing, almost incredible facts, proving the | turn of fortune.* 
success with which he surmounted what appear} “John, the subject of our sketch, was Nathan 
to be under ordinary circumstances the inevita-|Gough’s eldest child, and was bora in 1757. 
ble deficiencies resulting from blindness. At} When a man has been a successful cultivator 
this distant interval of time, I hardly dare ven- | of any department of science, literature, or art, 
ture to record what my memory only conveys} he becomes an object of public curiosity ; and 
indistinctly. 1 remember sufficient, however, | the history of his childhood is examined for in- 
to justify all that Coleridge says of him, as|cidents which may shed a light upon the origin 
quoted by T. W. J., with the single exception|of his pursuits, and the development of his 
already made, that he was not “a Quaker.” |character. Ata very early age there happened 
That John Gough was a very extraordinary | to Joho Gough an event which, ia his opinion, 
man, the more, from his being blind from in-| gave birth to his character. Before the com- 
fancy, there cannot be a doubt. The extent of} pletion of his third year he was attacked with 
his attainmeots, under difficulties and priva-|the small-pox, which deprived him of his sight. 
tions apparently rendering such acquisitions} The whole globe of the left eye was destroyed; 
nearly unattainable, if not impossible, rendered | the damage done to the other was not so exten- 
him indeed a most remarkable character. The/sive; for, though the greater part of the cornea 
late Dr. Dalton, who was his pupil, and after-| was rendered opaque, there was a minute pella- 
wards his inffmate friend and associate, attrib-| cid speck to the right of the pupil, which per- 
uted all his scientific attainments to his having | mitted a ray of light to fall upon the verge of 
had the advantage of Gough's instruction and| the retina, and thus he was able to distinguish 
example in philosophical investigation. De-| between day and night; but he had no per- 
scribing him in writing to a friend in 1788,| ception of the form or color of objects around 
Dr. Dalton said of him, “ he is perhaps one of} him, so that, for all useful purposes, vision was 
the most astonishing instances that ever appeared | completely lost. 
of what genius, united with perseverance, and| ‘“ During the bright days of childhood, brief 
every other subsidiary aid, can accomplish when | as they were, the imagery of the external world 
deprived of what we usually reckon the most} had found access, through the infantile eye, to 
valuable sense.” the mind; and lasting impressions of a few 
Scattered notices of John Gough may be} scenes and objects were registered on memory’s 
found in the “ Memoir of Dr. Dalton ;’’ “The|tablet. To the latest period of his life, John 
Penny Cyclopedia ;’’ Hume’s Biographies of} Gough had a distinct recollection of being an 
the Blind ;” “ Dr. Griscom’s Tour in Kurope,” | eye-witness of the last Kendal Guild, in 1759. 
and other works. But the best and most reli-| But the procession, with all its gaudy pageant- 
able account occurs in the second edition of|ry, bad no charms for him. On the contrary, 
“ The Annals of Kendal,” by Cornelius Nichol-| having been carried into an upper chamber for 
son. From this, with a few slight alterations, and | a view of'what was passing below, he was greatly 
some additions from the former works, I trans-|alarmed by the multiplicity of strange sights, 
scribe the following biographical sketch of one| and, escaping from his companions, took shelter 
whose life must be admitted to afford an in-|in a bed and concealed his face in the bed- 
structive example of the pursuit of knowledge| clothes. He had also a lively idea of an ap- 
under difficulties of no ordinary kind. May] pearance, which he conceived to be a body of 
those who are more favorably circumstanced,| cavalry in motion: but, as a distant troop does 
and in the full enjoyment of that gift of which| not constitute an object of touch, he had no 
the blind philosopher was for some good pur-| means of subsequently testing the truth of this 
pose deprived, consider how far they are mak-| supposition. Another object which he recol- 
ing a due return for the possession of so ines-| lected having seen, was a chimney piece orna- 


timable a blessing. ment. But as in this instance it was color 
Yours, very traly, probably, to the exclusion of form, that arrested 

WILson ARMISTEAD, | the eye of a child, he failed afterwards to dis- 

Leeds, Twelfth month 18th, 1865. cover by touch the counterpart of that which 





he had seen; though his restless fingers were 
« John Gough, known as the blind philoso-| accustomed to run over every object within 
pher, was the son of Nathan Gough, of Kendal, | reach, even over the identical ornament itself ; 
a great grandson of William Goff, a general in for it was on his father’s mantelpiece. Hence 
the Parliamentary army, and one of those who| be was led to remark, ‘ I remember various ap- 
signed King Charles’s death warrant. At the} ~ cai Sp al iliainlnn ths Bie vm 
time of the Restoration, General Goff escaped cutitnd "Fae Oaelet ene inapaiten 046 bow oo 
the axe of the executioner by an early flight, 


, , : 't, | of them fared in New England,” in Blackwood’s Mag- 
after which he remained concealed with his ' azine, Vol. LXI., March, 1847. 
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pearances, which I cannot refer to any particu- 
lar class of objects.’ Another object really 
seen was an earth-worm, crawling among a col- 
lection of dirt on a garden-bed ; and by a curious | 
coincidence, which we shall presently mention, 
he verified, with the greatest certainty, a fact| 
that probably had a material influence in de- 
veloping that fine appreciation of form, which 
he manifested so conspicuously at a more ad- 
vanced age. 

* But now was a veil drawn over all the vis- 
ible beauties of creation, and ‘ wisdom at one 
entrance quite shut out’ for ever ; and, though 
other inlets for knowledge were destined to be 
more widely opened, that time was not yet come. 
Long after the malady had done its mischief, 
the victim of its ravages was a being for com- 
miseration ; for that watchful sentinel, the ear, 
was ignorant of its duties. Ordinary sounds 
added to his wretchedness; because he knew 
not whence they were, or what was their nature. 
Time passed heavily. Neither did night bring 
any solace to the tedium of the day, for his 
sleep, instead of being tranquil, was disturbed 
by dreams and visions ; so that his existence at 
this period seemed to mark him out as a child 
of misfortune. 

“ But this wretchedness was to have a limit. 
His situation began toimprove ; and by degrees 
he learned to substitute touch in place of sight, 
and to derive knowledge, as well as pleasure, 
from the use of his fingers. The education of 
his touch was promoted by his father, who en- 
couraged him to investigate every object which 
could be handled with safety. It was on one 
of these occasions, that the parental instructor, 
while angling, gave him a worm to examine, in 
the first year of his blindness. He at once 
knew that it was a creature of the same kind 
that he had seen in the garden. The fact 
is interesting, and forms a curious instance 
how the image of an object, which has been 
once impressed upon the sensorium through the 
retina, a verve of special sense, may be after- 
wards reproduced and recalled to mind, when 
conveyed through another channel, a nerve of 
common sensation. 

«“ About the expiration of a year from the 
time that -he became blind, a trifling incident 
happened, which greatly relieved his uneasy 
apprehensions. A hammer was accidentally 
placed in his hands as a plaything, which he 
exercised upon a boarded window-seat ; and, 
after a few strokes had been given by means of 
his own hand, he made an important discovery 
—the sound produced was similar to a noise 
which bad disturbed him so much in the early 
days of his misfortune. Hence the result of 
these strokes with his own hammer was proved 
to be identical with the perplexing sounds 
caused by the hammers of a number of car- 
penters at work in a neighboring house. His 
fingers and his ears were now in active employ- 
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ment. Various bodies, which he learned to dis- 
criminate by their forms and other tangible 
characters, were named for him by his ‘parents 
and friends; and whenever any such objects 
came a second time into his hands, he had no 
difficulty in recognizing them, and recalling 
their names. These homely lessons soon taught 
his inquisitive spirit to appreciate the value of 
conversation in supplying him with materials of 
thought and instruction. He began to under- 
stand that numbers of animals existed in the 
world, in addition to the few which were do- 
mesticated. His questions on the subject were 
incessant in the presence of his father, who gave 
him, in return, popular descriptions of the forms 
and habits of lions and wolves, and various other 
quadrupeds, as well as of birds, and strange ser- 
pents and fishes. Asa proof of his progress, 
he informs us, that before he was the age of 
four years and a half, he had a clear conception 
that the animal kingdom wag divided into 
quadrupeds, birds, fishes, serpents, insects, and 
crustaceous and testaceous animals—a ciassifi- 


cation generally adopted at that period. 
(To be continued.) 
 naneaiiiindaeee. 


For Friends’ Review. 
THE FREEDMAN’S SONG. 
(Responsive to “ M..” in No. 29, Vol. 19.) 
Yes, from the hillside and the vale, 
From Southern glade and sea-girt isle, 
Where long, forlorn, was heard the wail 
And hopeless cry of durance vile; 
Plantations rich with waving cane, 
And cotton-fields of snowy sheen, 
From which arose the wild refrain, 
Despair extorted, anguish keen; 
From east to west, from gulf to sea, 
One quivering convulaion ran, 
**Can this be true that we are free ? 
Can property become a man?” 
Then, as on ancient Carmel’s brow, 
When Israel felt the chastening rod, 
Millions of alleluias now,— 
The Lord! the Lord! He is the God. 
None but the prisoner from his vault, 
None but the blind one stricken low, 
The withered, and the lame and halt, 
Know full the sound of ‘‘ let them go.” 
Enfranchised from the haggard name, 
Grateful, privations we endure, 
Patient io hardships and in shame, 
Will God but make our title sure. 
Yet mountain breezes, star and waves, 
Feel not oppression’s regal band ; 
And thougb no man can call us slaves, 
The monster wiithes to wield his wand. 
O nation of the great and brave! 
Ye sires and sons of freedom’s star, 
Ye’ve broke our chain, ye’ve oped our grave,— 
The iron door is just ajar. 
Yet mercy, poised on snow-white wings, 
Still hovers o’er our panoply, 
And through your halls ber echo rings, 
“Let not the oppressors have the key !” 
Then may our millions still rejoice, 
And Africa lift up her band 
To God and you, with grateful voice, 
From this eud from our fatber land. 


D. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

Forrian InreLitieence.—English advices are to the 
22d ult. 

Great Bairaiy.—Fears had been entertained that 
the 17th, being that known among the Roman Cath- 
olics as “ St. Patrick’s day,” might be marked by 
some threatening demonstrations by the Fenians, but 
it passed over without disturbance. The govern- 
ment was understood to have made preparations to 
meet any outbreak. In Leeds, where secret drill- 
ings of the Fenians was said to have been going on 
for some time, the city police had been largely in- 
creased, and a number of persons sworn in as special 
constables. The Cork Examiner asserts positively 
and, as it claims, on good authority, that Stephens, 
the Fenian ‘“‘ Head Centre,” had really left Ireland, 
and that before his departure he enjoined on the 
members of the organization in Ireland the advisa- 
bility of paying more attention for the present to 
their peaceful pursuits than they had been doing for 
some time. 

In the House of Commons on the 12th, W. E. 
Gladstone introduced the Reform bill, and explained 
itin alengthy epeech. The main features are the 
reduction of the qualification of county voters from 
£50 to £14 o@eupancy, and for boroughs to £7 rent- 
al, and to lodgers paying £10 or upward for apart- 
ments, The measure adds about 400,000 to the num- 
ber of voters. The present bill deals only with 
the franchise, leaving the redistribution of represen- 
tation for another session. Several speeches were 

made for afid against the proposal, John Bright ex- 
pressing satisfaction with it, and the bill was read 
the first time. The liberal journals generally ap- 
prove the measure, though it does not fully come up 
to their wishes. The Parliamentary supporters of 
Earl Derby held a meeting, and agreed to oppose 
the bill strenuously at every stege. On the 20th, 
Earl Grosvenor gave notice in the House of Commovs 
that on the second reading, he should move an 
amendment declaring it not expedient to discuss the 
bill until the House had before it the entire scheme 
contemplated by the government for the amendment 
of the representation of the people; and another 
member gave notice of an amendment, the object of 

which is to prevent the bill from taking effect until 

provision is made for the redistribution of seats. 

These motions are intended to defeat the bill. 

In the House of Lords, on the 16th, Earl Grey, in 
a long speech on Irish grievances, moved that the 
House on the 20th should go into committee upon his 
resolution to consider the state of Ireland. Earl Rus- 
sel deprecated the attempt to carry out the violent 
remedies proposed by Karl Grey, as likely to create 
an uoprecedented agitation, and said he preferred 
gradual, well-conaidered retorms. Earl Grey’s mo- 
uon was negatived without a division. 

The weekly returns of the cattle plague to the 
17th, showed a continued dimioution of new cases, 
but ao increase of the number of cattle killed. The 
official returns show that up to the 3d. ult., during 
the six mouths that the epidemic had prevailed, 187, 
059 cattle had been infected, of which 117, 654 had 
died directly of the disease, and 26,153 had beea 
killed by way of preventing its spread. This is only 
the Inepector’s report, and does not profess to give 
the whule number of cattle that have perished. A 
plague of similar character has also prevailed to 
some extent for several months among sheep, bat the 
amount of its ravages has not been cistinctly stated. 
No certain means either of preventing or curiog the 
disease among cattle appear to have yet been 
discovered. 


Paussia akD Avusraia.—The report that the British 
governmeut bad been asked to mediate beiween 





Austria and Prussia, on the question of the Duchies, 
is now denied. Therelations between the two, how- 
ever, are said to have improved. A Vienna journal 
asserts that they intend to avert any conflict by 
bringing the question before the Federal Diet. Gen. 
Von Manteuffel, Governor of Schleswig-Holstein, 
has published a decree of the King of Prussia, 
threatening heavy punishment against any one at- 
tempting to establish any other authority in the 
Duchies than that of the King of Prussia and the 
Emperor of Austria. 


Hunecary.—The draft of an address in reply to the 


Imperial rescript had been read in the Lower House 
of the Hungarian Diet. It deplores not only the re 
jection of all the reqnests of the House, but the sus- 
pension of those laws requiring no modification. 
All the points of the rescript are controverted, and 
the re-establishment of parliamentary and legal 
municipal government is again demanded. The 
reading elicited general applause, but we have no 
account of any definite proceedings. 


Seain.—The Spanish Ministry had promised to 


raise the state of siege in a few days. 


Spain has recognized the republics of Guatemala, 


Honduras, Salvador, Nicaragua and Costa Rica, and 


the Ministers from those States have signed treaties 
of peace with Spain. 


. 
CanaDa.—The alarm respecting Fenian invasions 


has so far subsided that the government has issued 
orders to disband considerable numbers of volun- 
teers, retaining 10,000 as a standing army of obser- 
vation on the frontier. 


Domestic.—The Supreme Court of the State of 


Wisconsin has decided that the act of 1849, giving 
colored men the right of suffrage in that State, is 
constitutivoal, and that they have the right to vote. 


A census of the Territory of Nebraska, taken last 


year, showed the population to be 40,000, and it is 
now estimated at 50,000. Acting under the ena- 
bling act of the last Congress, a convention has been 
elected which has drafted a State Constitution. 
Among its provisions are the following: Population 
being the basis of representation in the Legislature, 
no county is entitled to a member unless it has the 
requisite population ; after a contract is once made 
with any public officer, agent or servant, no extra 
compensation can be paid him; the State debt is 
restricted to $50,000, and even that amount cannot 
be borrowed without an affirmative popular vote ; 
the Constitution can be amended only by a conven- 
tion. 


Official reports received by the Freedmen’s Bureau 


from Arkansas, say that in the 2d month, rations 
were issued to 4,501 refugees and 567 freedmen, 
against 2,310 of the former and 547 of the latter, in 
toe month preceding. This great increase of desti- 
tute refugees assisted hai been anticipated, and it 


was expected that the issues for last month wuuld 
be fully as great, but that they will be somewhat re- 
duced in the present month, and probably discon- 
tinued in the 6th month, unless to the few who are 
wholly unable to work. No issues are now made to 
freedmen, except such ag are unable to labor and 
bave no one to care forthem. All efforts thus far 
have failed to induce the civil authorities of a single 
county to make any attempt to provide for their own 
poor, white or biack. Some assert their inability at 
present, and others appear wholly indifferent to the 
matter. 

The Assistant Commissioner of the Freedmen’s 
Bareau for the Distriet of Columbia, has issued a 
cireular stating that, by tne successful operation of 
the employment offices ia Washington and Alexan- 
dria, and the branch offices sustained by benevolent 
associatious in Baltimore, Philadelphia, and other 
northern cities, employment at good wages bas been 
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found, sufficient for all the able-bodied freed-people 
who were without work, or were working for wages 
inadequate to support their families. The Assistant 
Commissioner is thus prepared to provide for colored 
orphans. The aged and infirm, and those permanently 
disabled, will ve furnished with comfortable homes 
at the Freedmen’s Village, Arlington, and at the 
Soldier’s Rest, in Virginia. There being, therefore, 
no longer any need of issuing government supplies 
to the freed-people of the District, such issues will 
cease on the 10th inst., and thereafter, government 
relief will be given only in the manner indicated. 
The soup-houses will be closed, and the distribution 
of wood and clothing will be discontinued. 

Gen. Miles, commanding the district of Fortress 
Monroe, has recently promulgated an order, that all 
negroes found unemployed shall be taken charge of 
by a guard detailed for the purpose, and set to work 
in cleaning the country of substances of a miasmatic 
tendency, and in other measures calculated to im- 
prove the healthfulness of the vicinity of Hampton 
and other places in the Peninsula. Gen. Terry, 
commanding the Department of Virginia, has issued 
an order for subjecting to quarantine all vessels from 
any of the West India islands, or from any port 
intected with cholera, entering Chesapeake Bay, to 
whatever place they may be bound. 

The President, on the 2d inst., issued a proclama- 
tion, setting forth the various former proclamations 
in reference to the rebellion, and the resolutions 
adopted by both Houses of Congress in the 7th 
month, 1861, declaratory of the spirit and purpose 
of the war to suppress the same; and declaring that 
in the several States enumerated, which were im- 
plicated in that rebellion, (except Tennessee, in re- 
spect to which a similar proclamation was made in 
the 6th month last), no organized armed resistance 
to the authority of the United States now exists, and 
the laws can be sustained and enforced by the proper 
civil authority, State or Federal, and the people are 
well and loyally disposed, and have conformed or 
will conform in their legislation to the condition of 
affairs growing out of the Constitutional amendment 
prohibiting slavery. Considering that it is the mani- 
test determination of the people that no State, of its 
own will, has the right or the power to separate 
from the Union; that the people of the States men- 
tioned have given satisfactory evidence that they ac- 
quiesce in this resolution of national unity ; that 
people who have revolted and been subdued, must 
either be dealt with so ag to induce them voluntarily 
to become friends, or must be held by military 
power, or devastated so as to prevent their ever do- 
ing barm as enemies, which last policy is abhorrent 
to humanity and freedom ; that the Constitution pro- 
vides for constitutional communities only as States, 
and not as territories, dependencies, provinces or 
protectorates, and that such States must be, and by 
the U. 8S. Constitution and laws are declared equals 
with those to which they are united; that the ob- 
servance of political equality, as a principle of right 
and justice, is calculated to encourage the people to 
be more constant in their renewed allegiance, and 
that standing armies, military occupation, the sus- 
pension of habeas corpus, &c., are in time of peace 
dangerous to liberty, end ought not to be allowed 
except in cases of actual necessity, for repelling in- 
vasion or suppressing insurrection; therefore 
he proclaims and declares the insurrection which 
have heretofore existed in the States enumer- 
ated, is at an end, and is henceforth to be so re- 
garded. 

The monthly statement of the public debt shows 
the amount bearing coin interest to be $1,180,236,- 
341.80; bearing currency interest, $1,186,207,011.36; 
matured debt not presented for payment, $930,- 
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679.64; bearing no interest, $460,419,864.02 ; total 
debt, $2,827,793,896.82 ; amount of cash in Treasury, 
$122,147,380.81 ; balance, $2,705,646,516.01. 

Coneress.—Owing to the death, on the 28th ult., 
of Senator Foot, of Vt., little business was trans- 
acted in the Senate during the week. Bills were 
passed to provide for the transfer of the library of 
the Smithsonian Institute to the library of Congress ; 
and to grant land to aid in the completion of the Iron 
Mountain railroad from Pilot Knob to the southern 
boundary of Missouri. Among the bills introduced 
was one by Doolittle, of Wis., to provide appropriate 
legislation to enforce the Constitutional amendment 
abolishing slavery. Stewart, of Nevada, submitted 
a substitute for his recent joint resolution, providing 
that no discrimination ia civil rights and liabilities, 
nor in the exercise of the elective franchise, shall 
exist among the inhabitants of the United States, 
Indians not taxed excepted, on account of race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude; but in 
case of restrictive qualifications by the States, this 
provision shall not work disfranchisement of any 
persons now entitled to vote; that liabilities incurred 
in aid of the rebeilion, and claims for compensation 
for slaves, are invalid, and shall not be assumed or 
paid by any State or the United States; with other 
provisions similar to the original resolutions. In the 
contested election of Senator Stockton, of N. J., the 
committee had previously reported in his fayor, and 
the report was adopted by a majority of one; but 
during the past week the vote was reconsidered, and 
an amendment declaring bim not erfitled to the 
seat, was adopted, yeas 22, nays 21. The veto of 
the Civil Rights bill bad not been finally acted upon 
to the 3d inst. 

The House passed a bill exewpting from the opera- 
tion of the act of 1863, for the removal of the Winne- 
bago Indians from Minnesota, and the sale of their 
reservation, such halt-breeds as are sufficiently ad- 
vanced in civilization, and have abandoned, or may 
abandon their tribal relations; one providing that 
all moneys raised in the United States for the sup- 
port of refugees or freedmen, and received by any 
officer of the U. S. army, shall be charged and ac- 
counted for as if drawn from the U. 8S. Treasury, 
(such provision being necessary to allow a settle- 
ment of such accounts in due form;) a bill 
amendatory of the Internal Revenue laws, postpon- 
ing for two months all proceedings for the levy, re- 
turn and collection of the income tax, and of the 
annual tax provided in Schedule A. of section 100 
of the act ; and the Senate bill to aid in the construce 
tion of a breakwater, harbor and ship canal at the 
head of Sturgeon Bay, to connect the waters of 
Green Bay with Lake Michigan. A bill reported 
from the Indian Committee, to subject Indian lands 
in Kansas to the laws thereof, was laid on the table. 
The Bankrupt act was rejected, by yeas 59, nays 73, 
and a motion to reconsider was postponed for one 
week. Among the resolutions adopted, was one di- 
recting the Judiciary Committee tu inquire into the 
expediency of so amending the law regulating the 
duties of the Clerk of the House in preparing for its 
organization, as to provide that no member whose 
name may be called by the Clerk in accordance with 
that act, shall participate in the election of speaker, 
or other business, until be shall first bave taken the 
oath of office prescribed by the Constitution and 
laws; also another inst ucting the same Committee 
to consider the expediency of designating the per- 
son on whom should devolve the duties of the Clerk 
in that matter, in case of the inability of the latter 
to perform them. A bill was introdaced by Shella- 
barger, of Ohio, to declare and proteot all the privi- 
leges and immunities of ci'izens of the United 
States in the several States. 








